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From the New York Evening Post. 
THE FARMERS. 

The most strenuous exertions have been made, and are still 
making, to enlist the farmers in the great cause of monopoly. 
Every artifice of delusion has been tried to lead them to the sup- 
port of the paper currency. They have been told that they are 
enriched by the increase of this currency ; that the price of their 
land, of their labor, and the products of that labor, is enhanced 
by the establishment of Banks in their neighborhood; and that 
nothing is more conducive to their prosperity than to borrow mo- 
ney and pledge their farms to the Paper Plutus. 

Let us talk this matter over a little with them. 

1. We lay it down asa principle that the holders of the land 
being originally the possessors of a vast portion of the real pro- 
perty of a nation, are always the first to be affected injuriously 
by the creation of any imaginary representative or substitute for 
real value. The products of iabor constitute this real value, and 
whenever that which has no intrinsic value, can be exchanged 
for this real value, as in the case of paper money, then it must 
be apparent that the privilege of making and issuing such mo- 
ney confers a power gradually to monopolize all, or a great por- 
tion, of the real property of the country. The man who ex- 
changes his property and labor for what is neither property nor 
the fruits of labor, must always make a losing bargain in the end. 
In fact, both theoretically and practically, the nature and opera- 
tion of such a paper system as ours, is to exchange rags for sil- 
ver and gold; lands, and houses, and labor, for promises to pay. 
Such a system can only be carried on at the expense of the far- 
mers and laboring classes, who have always something of real 
value to exchange for this imaginary value. They lose the reali- 
ty in grasping at the shadow. 

2. The value of land, instead of being enhanced, is injuriously 
affected, by the investment of a vast capital in money and pro- 
mises in stocks and paper, which would otherwise be employed 
in agriculture, but which is now devoted to speculating in stocks 
of all kinds, and has become a great gambling fund. Instead of 
conducing to the wholesome prosperity of the country, by being 
applied to the cultivation of the land, it has become the instru- 
ment of enriching a few already overgrown capitalists, and a few 
needy speculators, or rather gamblers, at the expense of the ruin 
of thousands. 

3. The farmers are also injured in another way, by the opera- 
tion of the paper system, which takes a large portion of the ca- 
pital of the nation out of the reach of taxation. When this Go- 
vernment owed a hundred millions, and issued stock to our citi- 
zens to the whole amount, all the property invested in that stock 
was exempted from taxation. In the Bank of the United States 


alone are invested thirty-five millions of dollars paying none of|shortest notice, as much silver and gold as are requisite, for all 


the taxes to which the property of other citizens is subject. 
Does it not follow, as a consequence, that the latter must pay so 
much the more, and that the additional burden must fall on the 
products of the land and of labor? 

4. Neither the land, nor the products of the land, have risen 
in their prices in consequence of the vast increase of paper cur- 
rency, except in the near neighborhood of rail roads, banks, or 
growing towns and cities abounding in banks, and consequently 
in speculators. Even here, every sudden rise has been followed 
by as sudden a depression, and where one man benefits a hun- 
dred are ruined by the reaction. In almost every other section 
of the country, where the farmers are out of reach of the bene- 
fits of these improvements, which are a large portion of them, 
the result of the paper system, the land and its products, so far 
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those that are called dear. The old adage, that cheap things are 
always dear in the end, was never more true in its application 
than at the present time. The great improvement in the manu- 
facturing arts, at least in Europe, and most especially England, 
seems to be that of making their flimsy products look handsomer 
than the substantial fabrics of old. It must be acknowleged they 
have arrived at a high degree of excellence in this branch. The 
farmer cannot adulterate his wheat, his corn, his hay, and his pork, 
in this way, and if he could, he is too honest to do it. 

5. Influenced by the false reasonings and predictions of the 
advocates of the paper system, the farmers have been made ap- 
prehensive that its gradual circumscription would create a great 
scarcity of money. But all experience serves to demonstrate 
that such anticipations are altogether groundless. Paper money 
is emphatically the money of merchants, and all that is essen- 
tial, or even salutary to them, is a’species of large notes, not for 
every day circulation in the most ordinary transactions of life, 
but for large mercantile operations, where great sums are paid 
and received. Let them have these and welcome; they will 
then receive all the benefits and take all the results, and the pe- 
nalty of its depreciation or of the failure of the banks, will fall 
where it ought to do, not on the poor laboring classes, who in the 
present state of things receive no benefit and suffer all the losses. 
This substitution of large notes for small ones may easily be so 
brought about as to be scarcely felt, except by the fungus aristo- 
cracy of paper money, which has so long fattened on the rank 
corruptions of the system. ‘There cannot be the smallest doubt 
that the moment a vacuum is created in this country, by the di- 
minution of paper money, it will be instantaneously filled to the 
brim by the influx of money from Europe and South America. 

6. The capitalists of Europe stand on tiptoe to replace our de- 
preciated paper by silver and gold. The interest of money is so 
much higher here than in England and Holland, that nothing but 
the presence of the great paper phantom prevents enormous ex- 
portations of specie to this country. The increasing want of| 
confidence in the permanency of their institutions and govern- 
ment, and the increasing confidence in the permanency of ours, 
is another inducement for the investment of capital in this coun- 
try. Every day the wealth and the arts of the old are finding 
their way to the asylum of the new world; and the period is not 
so distant as may be supposed, when the wealth, the arts, the 
sciences, and the power, which have been travelling from East 
to West, ever since the creation of mankind, will pay their visit 
here for a few ages, ere they pass on, and perhaps return again to 
Asia, by the same route by which the aboriginals of the soil came 
to the new world. 

7. There is no fear that we shal] not be able to procure, at the 


the purposes of life. No country on earth has such vast and va- 
luable staple commodities to exchange for money, and good mo- 
ney will pour in upon us the moment there is room and employ- 
ment for it. It is a busy, bustling devil, and must be employed, 
or it will go somewhere else. It will come fast enough; for ex- 


the bank interest must be paid on a certain day, whereas, in loans 
from individuals, the same inflexible punctuality is not required, 
~ we shall then see clearly enough why the old system of bor- 
‘rowing was far preferable to the new, so far as it applies to the 
| farmers. 

9. The neighborhood of a country bank operates to the encou- 
ragement of a degree of luxury highly pernicious to the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the farmer. A few miserable bank de- 
pendants set the example; for none are so extravagant as those 
who live on the money of other people. New houses spring up; 
new furniture makes its appearance; and the new scrip nobility 
goto church in fine coaches with gilded harness and foaming 
steeds. The farmer, on the contrary, must still live in his old 
weather-beaten house ; be content with his old homely furniture, 
go to church in his country wagon, and drink hard cider instead 
of old wine, unless he too consents to become a bank dependant. 
The wife, too, ten to one, puts him out of conceit of his home- 
spun clothes by abundance of curtain lectures about the finery of 
Mrs. Spriggins and Mrs. Higgins, and finally he too goes the 
way of all flesh. His farm becomes in the end the property of 
the Bank, and the next you hear of him, he is on his way to Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Texas, or Oregon. . 
He revels for a little while in a delusive prosperity at the price 
of the happiness of the rest of his life, and the future prospects 
of his children. His farm indeed looks beautiful, and all around 
seems the picture of comfort and competency ; but nothing is his 
own. His house, outhouses, fences, and fields of clover, bespeak 
a man of substance, but it is only a shadow, for the occupant is a 
tenant at will. His clothes are finer than they used to be, but 
they hide an aching heart; his pillow is softer, but it pillows an 
aching head. He cannot look out on his fields of grain and grass 
with the calm, satisfied consciousness of independence ; but, like 
the first parent of mankind, he views them as the paradise from 
which himself and his posterity are about to be banished forever. 

Thus, look which ever way we will, we cannot see one single 
advantage resulting to the farmers to counterbalance in the least 
the many and deep injuries inflicted on them by the excessive 
multiplication of banks and paper money. Let them pause, 
therefore, before they suffer themselves to be deceived by the de- 
lusive syren that sings them to sleep in the lap of imaginary 
wealth, and wakes them to real poverty. Let them reflect long 
and seriously ere they suffer themselves to become the abettors 
and the victims of a great monopoly, which carries all other mo- 
nopolies in its train. Let them rally round the brave old man, 
who, standing in front of the equal rights of the People, is now 
the sole object throughout this wide world, to the ultimate suc- 
cess of the most cunning and malignant plots against the equal 
rights of mankind that ever cupidity and ambition devised. 
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perience has shown that nothing is more pernicious to the pros- 
perity and happiness of the farmers, and indeed every class of 
people, than an untounded ease and facility in borrowing money. 
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The Benefits of bank loans of paper money, if benefits they are, 
do not extend to the farmer.—Loans, to be of any service to him, | 
must be for years, not months. His means of payment are slow, | 
and occur twice a year at the utmost; while the bank loan must} 
be renewed, and the interest paid, every sixty or ninety days, or 


mu 





anew note given and the interest added. Thus the candle is 


The publication in detached numbers, is incident to the progress of 

the subscription; which, though it proceeds slow, goes on certain. 
Nemvers will continue to be issued, at convenient times, till the sub- 

scription shall be adequate to the expenditure, when the paper will issue 


lnilv, without any farther notice; and the detached numbers will be 


cas Bi, ‘ ' . eae ain dered each as a day, in the year’s charge 
from rising, have actually fallen within the last ten years, when| lighted at both ends, and all can judge how long it will last. = Raceariediae Richt Dall a 2 axe 
we take into conside ration the de preciated value of money, which} 8, The farmer must rise early and work lat —live upon brown |: sdvance. "Phe paper to be issued daily, when the subscri,.tion covers 
is always in proportion to its scarcity or plenty. In no place has|bread and salt pork, and dress in home-spun on Sundays, in order pie expense 
the land and its products kept pace with tle rise in the prices of|to pay seven per cent. for his borrowed money. Theconsequence| Apyernrisinc on moderate terms, by the line, sonore. er colunn:— 
every thing else, except coarse muslins, and other articles, the|of a bank loan to a farmer is, nine times in ten, nay, ninety-nine! hy the day, week, month, quarter, or year 


depreciation of whose quality has more than equalled the depre-, 
ciation of their prices. It will be found that every depression in 


times in a hundred, irretrievable ruin. He is cheated with the — 


idea of paying only six per cent. per annum, payable in advance, 


the price of manufactured goods is met by a deterioration in their|every sixty days, whichis fully equal to seven paid annually, anda 


quality, and thus the profit on cheap goods is greater than on|hundred times more inconvenient to the farmer. Add tothis, that! juiy 19-1 
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LESSONS FROM HISTORY.—.No. //. 

We are more prone by sentiment to look to the history 
of republics for examples than to governments whose sys- 
tems are obnoxious to human right. Though we can find 
no republic actually constituted as our own, nor in which 
the common causes of ruin are so very largely eradicated, 
yet as the passions which have been so pernicious to free- 
dom and to the duration of republics, do exist, in so 
much as that men are every where the creatures of Edu- 
cation, of habits unsuspiciously followed, of prejudices) 
artfully or innocently inculcated and unreflectingly ad-| 
hered to; and the passions of men being every where the; 
same. ‘There can be no difliculty when studying history 
for use, to set off owr advantages against those of repub- 
lics whose affairs we look into, and forming our judgments 
upon the special objects which may invite our attention. 

The Dutch republic had many features in its founda- 
tion, progress, and prosperity, which arrest an ingenuous 
curiosity, and we frequently find our reflections turned 
upon it involuntarily. 

The provinces which constituted the Dutch republic, 
(for we pass over the combination of all the Netherlands, 
as foreign to our citation for examples,) were originally 
subject to a foreign nation; their origin had been laid in 
collections of emigrants seeking refuge from oppression, 
civil and superstitious, and their revolt was against the 
tyranny of the dominant country, to which they were by 





policy attached. 

We referred to Holland on a recent occasion,—the 
Dutch republic being usually designated collectively by 
one of its seven provinces. In animadverting on the causes 
of the overthrow of republics, in which the debasement of 
the people by the arts of powerful and ambitious men, and 
by corruption as undisguised as we have seen practised 
with a local success, in our own republic, by an unconsti- 
tutional Bank; and we remarked that there were other| 
forces brought to bear in the combination which contri- 
buted much to the shame, and to the ultimate ruin of Hol- 
land,—and_ we adverted to the fall of some great men, 
who became the victims of ambitious aspirants. 

It is on this detached field of analogy we mean to tread 
in this essay; and it may be as well in the outset to mark | 
some features in the case of Holland, from which our bet- 





ier fortune has exempted us, which will enable us the | 
better to view distinctly the particular track we pursue. | 

Amsterdam, the actual capital of one of the seven | 
United Provinces, and the generally recognised capital of | 
them all, was in A. D. 1100, merely the small sea castle| 
of Amstel, the rendezvous of fishermen; and it was not| 
till about 1240, it began to rise into the form of a town, 
though then composed largely of common fishermen’s| 
huts. 

The resistance to the tyranny of Spanish viceroys, and | 
the spirit which arose out of the Relormation, entered | 
largely into the agitations of popular revolt; and religious, 


controversy, excited by the brutal barbarity of the oppres-| 
sors, who violated the name of God, and the laws of me 


tare, to effect the subjugation of the Hollanders. 


iz 


The Dutch emerged from that revolt upon the single: 


principle of independence of Spain. The species of nobi- 
lity which had existed under the regal government, re- 
mained after independence had been achieved. Knowlege 
had not yet diffused itself through the press, and among 
the most ardent and effective of the leaders of revolt were 
men who ranked as nobles. 

Those nobles had about the same place and influence, and 
were actuated in the very same way, as our untiéled lead- 
ers in several of our own States. They saw, ina revolu- 
tion, a prospect of power, or what was then called honor, 
which could not be hoped as dependants on the provincial 
administration of a monarchy. Like some of those, who 
on the foundation of the Federal Government sought to 
give our institutions hereditary legislation, and an execu- 
tive for life, as the steps which lead to a more definite mo- 
narchy, there were Dutch chiefs who aspired to be as ab- 
solute as Spain had been, under the flag of independence. 


We need only mention the Counts Egmont and Orange, 
or Nassau. ‘The former of these patriot nobles had been 
poisoned,——the surviving Prince of Nassau became more 
dear to those in whose fortunes his were comprehended. 
But there were some grades of minor nobility, who very 
soon after the republic had been organized, became as 
eager for domination over their fellow citizens, as the Duke 
of Alva had been; and some too, who were unreservedly 
advocates of a nullification of the Union, as we have seen 
disappointed men attempt the same thing in our own re- 
public. 

The intervention of the English in the revolution of 
Holland, had introduced a very influential power. Origi- 
nally assisted by the French, the jealousy of those pro- 
found manufacturers of mischief, called statesmen, who 
gave so much celebrity to the reign of Elizabeth of Eng- 
land. Cecil, Sunderland, Leicester, &c. led England to 
form a treaty with the Dutch, and not merely to send 
supplies but forces, and among them that celebrated para- 
mour of Elizabeth, the Earl of Leicester. 

The republic had already produced many great men, 
whose talents in the cabinet counterpoised the power an- 
nexed to military command. One of these very greatest 
men is known in history by the expressive distinction 
which his virtues had acquired for him from the people,— 
the title of Old Father Barneveldt. 


John Olden Barneveldt, born in 1547, had guided the af- 
fairs of the republic in its negotiations with Henry IV. of 
France, and Elizabeth of England, and with the applause 
and esteem of both, as well as his fellow citizens. But he 
was devoted to the real liberties of his country; and he 
had discovered a disposition in the House of Orange to be- 
come the despots of their country, under the modest title 
of Stadtholder. The old patriot, himself grand pension- 
ary, had not perceived this usurpation, until after he had 
contributed to place Prince Maurice of Orange in that sta - 
tion, and to appoint him also captain-general of Zealand 
and Holland, and had been so induced to do by the honest 
purpose of counteracting the designs of that renowned vil- 
lain, the Earl of Leicester, who had been sent with a 
body of English auxiliaries to aid in the revolt against 
Spain; or rather to supercede the French; and who made 
ihe support of the Protestant religion, the foundation of 
his aspirations which obtained for him, as the general of 
Elizabeth, the rank of Governor-General of the United 
Netherlands. 

Barneveldt had unconsciously, and with the best pur- 
poses contributed to the ambitious views of the House of 
Orange, and had thereby incurred the inexorable hatred 
of the protege of Elizabeth; for Maurice of Orange was 
yet at school, and thus presented very clearly that 
the purpose of the Grand Pensionary was to resist foreign 
influence. 

Leicester was discomfited; and set on foot a plot to 
destroy the venerable patriot, and then young Prince Mau- 
rice; but failed in that design. Maurice soon after came 


upon the arena, the first captainof the age. Barneveldtdis- 
covered, when it was too late, that his pupil, Prince Mau- 
rice, aspired to the sovereignty of his country, and that he 
employed, with much address, the spirit of what was 
called religious enthusiasm, which Leicester had also 
acted upon. ; 

There had arisen in Holland two religious sects, or ra- 
ther two classes of fanatical enthusiasts, the Gomarists 
and the rminianists, who, as we see every day in our 
own times and country, each professed to derive their te- 
nets from the sacred Scriptures; but each severally insist- 
ed on being the only interpreters of the word of God. 

Barneveldt would enlist under neither. He gave pru- 
dent counsel to both in vain; he reprehended those who 
undertook to persecute for opinion; and recommended 
the regards of his countrymen to be bestowed on the pre- 
servation of their liberties, leaving to the Omnipotent the 
care of his own works. He held «“ that all men are free 
by nature: no one is under the control of another but by 
compact or consent; that though some men may possess 
brighter faculties, more bodily strength, more ample for- 
tune than others, yet these accidents do not give those who 
are more intelligent, strong, or rich, any authority or pow- 
er over those who are simple, weak, or poor.” 

Maurice of Orange, instead of quieting stirred up the 
fanatical contention, and finding his benefactor an obsta- 
cle to his ambition resolved to remove him, he attacked the 
reputation of the venerable patriot and father of his coun- 
try; emissaries were employed and libels composed todis- 
parage him in the affections of his countrymen, and to 
load him with suspicion and hatred, whose only concern 
was his country, and whose chief crime was that of tole- 
ration, and therefore opposed to that of the Calvinists, at 
whose head the prince had placed himself, and with as 
much cruel and bloody malice as that of va against 
whose intolerance the Netherlands had revolted. 

It was not difficult to make up accusations, nor to give 
them plausibility, nor to find witnesses to swear where the 
love of God was held forth as the reward of perjury. Bar- 
neveldt and the celebrated Grotius, who was also of the 
tolerant party, were committed close prisoners to theCas- 
tle of Louvestein. Old father Barneveldt was tried in 
the Anglo-Irish style by a military commission, con- 
demned, and in the 72d year of his age beheaded on a 
public scaffold—1iSth of May, 1619. It would not be 
worth the notice, but after he had been thus murdered, 
that innocence was discovered and his memory revered ; 
for what avails it to mankind that crime be repented of, 
if men can be seduced to destroy their best benefactors. 

The wretch whose ambition wrought his ruin, did not 
long survive his benefactor nor his reputation, and died 
with the character of the most ungrateful and worst of 
men, an enemy to peace and the freedom of his country, 
a hypocrite in public and a profligate in private. 

As our business is not with this class of princely and 
royal miscreants, we shall barely carry the succession out 
to a point that brings history home to modern times. Man- 
rice was succeeded by Frederic Henry, who was followed 
by William II. who married a daughter of Charles I. of 
England, and whose son William III. of glorious memory 
was the King of England, whose renown for intolerance 
is identified with his name in our own times. 

The history of Holland during this whole period pre- 
sents a series of contentions, having in view on one hand 
the power of governing, aided by the fanaticism of su- 
perstitions; on the other hand, the love of liberty and 
freedom of opinion; but the parties had assumed new 
names, they were now the Orange party, sustained unre- 
servedly by England; and the Louverstein party, so named 
from the castle in which Barneveldt, &c. had been incar- 
cerated. 

The stadtholderate was not yet hereditary, and upon 
the demise of William II. the separate provinces having 
distinct Legislatures, undertook each to manage its own 





affairs; and we pursue the history with the view to bring 
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before the reader some further examples arising out of 


the very same sources, which led to the further degrada-| his beneficent and glorious life. 


tion and subjection of the Dutch Republic. 


| Declaration of Independence, during the whole career of obliged, and gave his obligation accordingly. The story about 


jthe ten-eighths gentleman is an absolute falsehood from begin- 


, . ‘ ning to end. Upon the whole, I suppose that this article is in- 
Next in degree, though not in duration, not less gross,)- 0° | oe , 'P 
; ,tended in some way to have a political effect; consequently, I 


The grand Pensionary, John Dewitt, had succeeded to) ungrateful, wicked, and disgraceful to the /ederalists—for | 54,41) expose the author through the medium of a newspaper in 
the veneration, and appeared to inherit the talents and| they are the same now that they were then, and were then his own State. I am told that Benjamin F. Stockton is the edi- 


virtues which had distinguished Barneveldt. 
timely employed, restored calm an: gave vigor to the na-| 
tive energy of the Dutch; past afflictions had been over- 
come, the House of Orange appeared passive; commerce 
flourished, so that this became the golden age of the re-| 
public—respected abroad, opulent, industrious, and pros: | 
perous at home—and it was the policy of De Witt to avoid | 
war; especially that with England, but taey were reluc-| 
tantly drawn into it; the Dutch Republic went to the aid| 
of the Danish monarchy and protected it against Sweden. | 

While John De Witt, watched over the destinies of| 
Holland at home, his brother Cornelius acted as commis 
sary on board the fleet, and partook in battles which last-| 
He was acquainted with the policy of, 
every cabinet in Europe, had the confidence of the navy, | 
and like Barneveldt constantly conserved and cherished | 


ed several days. 


the public liberties against the ambition of the House of} 
Orange, when once more it manifested designs that were} 
| 


ambitious. And in a treaty with Cromwell, there was a 


secret article for excluding the House of Orange from) 
the stadtholderate. 


By an edict of the states general, the House of Orange 


had been perpetually excluded from the stadtholderate:! 
. — ‘ a } 
the influence of England brought up a question for its re- 


peal. De Witt opposed it, and maintained the cause of 


general liberty. 


; . | 
As inthe case of Barneveldt, the House | 

‘ 
of Orange determined to destroy the benefactor of his) 


country; the military resource could not be resorted to; and | 


the populace were inflamed by representations false and! 
fatal, small bodies of men were placed in several secret 
places to assassinate him; and he was stabbed and mur-) 
dered in the public streets of the city and country his life| 
In the moment of excitement his brother Cornelius was| 


had been devolved to elevate. 


arrested, and upon the single evidence of a barber of in-| 
famous character, the pusillanimous judges condemned 
him to death. 

Like Barneveldt they were lamented after they had! 
been murdered. But the Stadtholder, whose myrmidons| 
had perpetrated the massacre, publicly directed that no| 
inquiry should be made—as it would involve too many 
eminent men. 

There are many uses to which the exposition of human 
passions in society may be beneficially applied. 

We see in the examples of Barneveldt and the whole 
family of the De Witts, the sacrifice of the best and 
greatest men in Holland, by the arts and wickedness of 
men aspiring to the rule of their free country. 

We sce those aspirants calling in the frenzy of super- 
stition, and corrupting the minds of the less informed of 
the people, to influence them against the inflexible and 
faithful friends of liberty and their country. 

We see the same kind of conduct pursued under our 
own government, where there are neither nobles nor 
princes; and our Presidents like the Dutch Pensionaries, 
pursued by slander, detraction, calumny, and every spe- 
cies of vulgar and villainous outrage—year after year, 
t.rough their whole career of usefulness, honor, integrity, 
and true glory. 

Jefferson was actually driven from the office of Secre- 
tary of State, by anonymous calumnies addressed to the 
President, and, having detected the author and demon- 
strated the fallacy of the secret assassin of his reputation, 
he retired silently, and without complaining. 

His moderation did not secure him against the durable 
animosity which was aggravated by his magnanimous 
silence in the annals of the world, there is no more odious 
example of gross slander than assailed the author of the 





His wisdom what they are at this day; nextin wantonness and depravity, 


‘flexibility of virtue, the wise policy of Jefferson, and who 


lof the facilities heretofore held out to purchasers of the public 


tended. 


'tor of the Port Gibson Correspondent. 

the treatment of the man who has pursued, with a rare in-| JOSEPH FRIEND, Receiver. 

| ——— 

From the Globe. 
SCRAPS OF HISTORY. 

Last winter, when the Bank and its Senators were engaged in 
working up a panic to force the House of Representatives into 
‘obedience, many memorials came on from New Jersey. Upon 
‘one of these documents from Burlington county, and others of a 
similar character from other quarters, Mr. Frelinghuysen, on 
the 27th of February, made the following remarks, viz. 


has dared, as he dared the invading enemy, to arrest the! 
career of a power generated by this faction—a mercenary 
faction, which, like the adherents of the House of Orange, 
were the advocates of arbitrary government and the ene- 
mies of civil liberty. " 


Federalism and Orangeism are identical. They aim to 





rule by defamation,—by hostility to freedom,—by the ter-| 
The| “He was willing to meet this issue; he did not wish to con- 
names of Perry and of Zam, are not indeed so emi-| tinue his political existence, if the lesue should be against him; 

, ‘eee “ee ,.., jhe did not wish to retain office, if the executive will was to be 
martyrs of liber ty; but the streets! ne law of the country; he would escape from it as soon as pos- 
sible, and fly to a retired station.” 

“The Senator from Georgia had said, that he thought the 
wheel would not turn fast enough to meet Mr. F.’s anticipations. 
Mr. F. asked for none of his sympathy; he wanted none of his 
tears; he trusted the wheel would turn fast enough, and if, in 
its revolution, it threw him off, he was perfectly ready to acqui- 
esce in the result of the trial which was now so clearly before 
the people; he was entirely ready to meet that result.” 


ror of arms,—and, at length, by assassination. 


nent as the Dutch 
have resounded with insinuations to treat Jackson as the 
De Witts were treated; and the degraded wretch who 
molested the elected chief of the American People, to the 
disgrace of the actors, was greeted by the Federalists, as 
the Italian professors of the stiletto applaud him who dis- 
patches his victim at a single stab to the heart. 


From the Globe. 
GROSS MISREPRESENTATIONS CORRECTED. 

Some time since we noticed an article extracted from the Port) «] beg gentlemen to speak for their own constituents. I beg 
iibson Correspondent, and republished in the Telegraph of this/to assure them that I represent a people not so pliant as to be 
city, charging the Receiver of Public Monies, at Monroe, Loui-|rendered calm or agitated at the bidding of Senators, or any 
siana, with having unjustly exacted from that editor and another |other set of men on earth. My constituents, sir, understand 
gentleman, a discount of five per cent. on notes of the Planters’| their right—they understand the operation of cause and effect.” 
Bank of Mississippi, offered in payment for the purchase of pub-| “ And yet, in opposition to all this amount of feeling against 
lic lands at that office; and imputing to the Government the |the conduct of the Executive, both on the part of the people 
charge of abridging the facilities heretofore afforded to the pur-|and the Senators themselves, he (Mr. I’.) was instructed—‘ tell 
chasers of public lands, in the receipt of bank notesat the differ- | it not in Gath’—to support the measures of the President.” 
ent land offices. The officer implicated in the charge refered to.) “ When, however, the people should say, through the medium 
has favored us with the following communication, trom which it |of the ballot-box, ‘ Let power go on,’ then they would lay down 
will be seen, that the publication, so far as he is concerned, is in|their arms and retire from the contest, with the proud consola- 
one part, a gross misrepresentation—and in the other, a deliberate} tion, though, of having done their duty.” 
suppression of the truth, and perversion of the facts. 

From inquiries, we learn that the imputations upon the Gov- 
ernment are equally gratuitous and without foundation. Instead 


On the 11th March, upon a memoriai from Patterson, and 
others from other places, Mr. Frelinghuysen said: 





Mr. Forsyth said— 
“So far as the gentleman from New Jersey is concerned, I 
will say, * The Lord send him a safe deliverance.’” 
Mr. Frelinghuysen said— 


“ T have confidence that he will.” 


lands having been diminished, they have been considerably ex- 
Formerly, as a general practice, none other than specie, 
the notes of the Bank of the United States and its branches, and} The result of the late election shows that Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
the notes of incorporated specie-paying banks of the State where} had a correct opinion of the people of New Jersey. They were 
the land office was located, would be received in payment for| 
lands. Now, all such money is usually taken, with the addition lof Senators,” and “ they understand the operation of cause and 
of the notes of certain banks in the Atlantic cities, and those of| eect". They understand that the Bank, aided by their faithless 
such of the banks of adjoining or neighboring States as will be | Senators, caused all the turmoil and distress which then existed, 
taken on deposit, and credited as cash, at the selected depository 





not so pliant as to be rendered calm or agitated at the bidding 


and they have said, “ through the medium of the ballot-box,”— 
of the public money. re Let power go on” —the power of the people through their Re- 

We give the refutatian below, of the statements republished presentatives—in putting down the vile conspirators against the 
in the Telegraph, from the Port Gibson Correspondent: public prosperity, and the Bank which sustains them. 

jut will.the faithless Senators keep their promise, “ to escape 
from office as soon as possible,” to “lay down their arms and 
retire from the contest?” Nosucu Tuinc! Webster, Clay, and 
Calhoun will not let them. Condemned by their State—by a 
majority of two Legislatures, and of the people themselves— 
they will yet mock at every principle of free government, and, 
like the members of the Rump Parliament, profess to put their 
trust in the Lord! We have no Cromwell to turn them out, 
but the vengeance of the people, though slow, is sure. 

Mr. Southard was also forward in presenting Bank memorials; 
making panic speeches, and declaring that the Legislature, in 
their instructions, had not spoken the voice of the people. On 
the 23d April he presented the proceedings of a public meeting 
in the county of Warren, New Jersey. Mr. Southard said— 

“ These proceedings deserved regard, inasmuch as the county 
has been uniformly friendly to the present Executive, giving at 
all times a great majority in his favor. ‘The memorial is signed 
by many more, about one-fourth he believed, than have on any 
occasion voted in opposition to General Jackson, thus showing 
that where he has been most strong, there are now none to be 
found who will not sustain him in the career which he is run- 


Recerver’s Orrice, at Ovacuira, ) 

26th September, 1834. ¢ 

I pronounce the foregoing statement, (that of the Port Gibson 
Correspondent,) so far as I am concerned, to be a falsehood, and 
defy the editor of the Port Gibson Correspondent, the gentleman 
of his acquaintance, or any other person, gentle or simple, editor 
or no editor, in the State of Mississippi, or any other State in 
these United States, to prove that I ever shaved a note on the 
Planters’ Bank of the State of Mississippi, or any other Bank in 
the State of Mississippi, or any other Bank in the United States, 
since I have acted as Receiver of Public Monies at Ouachita;} 
and I will prove by Gen. Lewis, who acted as my agent at the 
time that Benjamin F. Stockton made two small entries at this 
office, that he did not offer notes on the Planters’ Bank of Missis- 
sippi in payment for his land, as he intimates; but that he offer- 
ed a certificate of deposit for four hundred dollars in that Bank, 
and that Stockton was almost incessant in his importunities, from 
11 o'clock, A. M. until sun-down, with Lewis, to procure the cer- 
tificate at a discount; that Lewis told him repeatedly that he 
could not, because my instructions were positive to take no mo- 
ney except United States or Louisiana; that Lewis, after being 
tired out by the solicitations of Stockton agreed to take the cer- 
tificate at five per cent. discount, provided Stockton would give 
his obligation to redeem the check with United States or Louisi- 
ana money, if it could not be made to answer my purpose when 
I returned ; for which Stockton declared himself very much 


ning.” 

There are rumors that the Jersey Senators are about to rc- 
sign. We do not believe a word of it. They have not so much 
respect for the popular will Such a course would be too repub- 
lican for them. 
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REVIEW. 
EDUCATION—WNo. J/1. 


Necessity of Popular Education as a National Object, §c.— 
By J. Simpson.—Leavitt, Lord, g- Co. New York. 


We concluded our preceding number with some spi- 
rited and ingenuous sentiments of Mr. Simpson, and in 
which it is scarcely possible to possess understanding and 
dissent from him. He continues his discourse by a refer- 
ence to the morals or ethics of the ancients; and here 
however true his exhibition, does not sustain the analogy 
to which he applies it. We shall quote the author, and fol- 
low him with a very unaffected exposition of his oversight, 
which, as in the case of English poverty, will be found to be 
if not a case inverted, at least a conclusion most misera- 
bly mistaken, and which forms at this day one of the 
greatest evils and sources of aflliction that ever plagueda 
virtuous and free community. 


“If for moral science, or ethics, we are told to go to Plato, 
Aristotle, Socrates, Zeno, Epicurus, Cicero, and Seneca, the an- 
swer will naturally be—to which of all these? for the metaphy- 
sics, morals, and ethics of none of the Greek sages—Cicero and 
Seneca were scarcely original theorists—agree with those of 
another. I am well aware that the same difficulty occurs to per- 
plex our choice among modern metaphysicians and moral philoso- 
phers,—at least down to the time of Professor Dugald Stewart, 
who joins in the confession of the Abbe Bonald, that that philoso- 
phy is yet in expectation : but surely we need not take the trou- 
ble to learn Latin and Greek in quest of true philosophy not there 
to be found, merely that we may read, in the original, ingenious 
theories founded on false views of human nature, declamatory 
generalities about virtue and happiness, the practical worthless- 
ness of which was exposed by their lack of practical effects in mi- 
tigating the selfishness, injustice, cruelty, and vice, of the peo- 
ple to whom they were taught, or rather before whom they were 
vainly displayed. 

« But this is not all that may be said on the head of the morali- 
ty of the Classics ; there is another view of this topic deeply af- 
fecting the weal of society. Morality is placed by the Classical 
authors upon a false, and any thing but a Christian basis; and 
yet they are most strenuously advocated by the clergy, especially 
in England, as the most appropriate discipline for the youthful 
mind. ‘This is evidently the result of not inquiring into the na- 
ture and consistency of long established customs. As part of an 
education professedly Christian, admiration of the ancient hea- 
thens is worked up almost to idolatry in the student: their natu- 
ral selfishness and injustice, called patriotism, are positively re- 
commended as the noblest objects of imitation, the history of 
their murderous aggressive wars, rapine, and martial glory is 
listened to with delight, and made in mimic essay the pastime of| 
the flay-ground of every grammar school; the sensuality and 
profligacy that defile, sometimes with nameless abomination, the 
pages of the satirical and other poets, which, countenanced for a 
moment, would meet with and merit stoning by the populace, nay 
the immoralities of the mythological pantheon itself, as a subject 
of study in a Christian country, have all, as stated exercises for 
our youth, afforded matter of amazement to those who perceive 
moral distinctions, and are accustomed to observe and think con- 
sistently. A different standard of morals, another rule of right 
and wrong, seems by habit to be applied to those privileged 
tribes of the ancient world, than is acknowledged, theoretically 
at least, in regard to the modern ; so that sensuality, selfishness, 
injustice, rapacity, cruelty, and crime, are, in the first, not only 
paased over as of a different specific gravity from what they count 
for now-a-days, but are pressed upon the opening faculties as the 
constituents of moral grandeur and practical virtue ! 

“ This essential barbarism recoils dreadfully on society ; Chris- 
tianity itself is overborne by a spurious morality imbibed from the 
ancient authors, and society continues selfish, sensual, and belli- 
gerent. It is high time that truth were looked in the face, and 
the world disabused of the superstition which has too long sur- 
vived the popish, whena higher moral education shall have removed 
the bandage from our eyes, it will cease to raise a shout of won- 
der and scorn to predicate that, morally viewed, the Greeks 
and Romans were barbarians from the first to the last hour of 
their history, and that in their own barbarism they were finally 
extinguished. {[t will tend to reconcile the reader to this appa- 
rently bold thesis, if it should chance to be new to him, to distin- 
guish between the admitted civilization, and the essential barbar- 
ism of the ancients. ‘These communities passed through many 
stages of social progress. ‘The human inteiiect never developed 
itself more brilliantly. In no age or nation have men of more 


splendid talents appeared—more gifted statesmen, more lofty 
orators, more consummate generals, more able lawyers, more sub- 


lime poets, more exquisite artists, and, considering the state of] Rammohun Roy, whose name was Rhadamohun Ghosaul. 
physical science, more skilful mechanicians. Their cities were|'This Brahmin was as free, liberal, and as well read in 
models of architectural grace and symmetry ; their ways and aque-/Fo1ish literature, as his countryman, and, though it was 


ducts were stupendous; their temples, their theatres, their pa- 
laces, have no parallels in modern times. Elegance and luxury 
were carried to their very acme among them. The Roman ar- 
mies were the most tremendous engines of human power ever 
produced by human combination. The description by Josephus of 
the army which invaded Judea and destroyed Jerusalem, im- 
presses us with the idea of the art-military improved to its ne 
plus ultra in discipline, tactics, promptitude, and co-operation, as 
if it had been one complicated, yet simply and irresistibly acting 
machine of iron and steel. We are accustomed to associate all 
that is graceful with Greece, and all that is powerful with Rome ; 
we were early told that the world was refined by the one, and 
prostrated by the other; we were trained from boyhood almost to 
worship their books, and the very languages in which they are 
written ; we are familiar with venerable institutions and vast en- 
dowments in our own island, for the study of these languages 
alone, while Greek and Roman wisdom, valor, patriotism, and 
virtue, have been to us ashouseheld words. It is time for us to 


never manifest, as prone to inquiry probably, and to debate 
and controversy. The sources of British power, the su- 
periority of the European race, the effects of arts, and with 
it mythology generally, were to him inexhaustible topics. 
Unlike Mr. Simpson, he made no scruple to deplore the 
infatuation and perversions of superstition in his own 
country, while he was less severe on the superstitions 
of others, which he did not abuse, though he thought them 
rather a drawback on the boasted superiority of the Euro- 
peans. 

Having in consequence of a then recent event spoken 
of a tax levied upon concubines, and ascribed it to the 
native institutions, he rebuked the remark by referring 
to European nations where the practice prevailed, which 
was manifest to our recollection as soon as suggested; he 


try all this by another standard, and one which, had we been edu-| continued with great good nature, “« come let us do Europe 
cated on right principlés, we would have applied long ago. The) justice; Asia has saddled you with enough of her sins not to 


barbarism of the ancients may be summed up in a word—Chris- 
tian morality was unknown in Greece and Rome. 

“ Mercy and justice did not form the foundation or the actuating 
principle of their institutions, their polity, or thejr private life. 
The virtue of their republics was mere self-exaltation, called pa- 
triotism, which was accompanied with gross injustice and cruelty 


add this. You have all the practices of Asia concentrated 
in your great book!” [his expression was “your Shas- 
tah.” | 

Having at that period some of the blind-sidedness of 
Mr. Simpson, the reply was a prompt denial, and a chal- 


to all other nations ; while a pampered appetite for military glory, lenge to the proof. Alas! the challenger fell before Jittle 
and a systematic grasping ambition, produced almost perpetual | 7); 7 


war for conquest and plunder, with all the horrors and miseries of 
that worst form of crime. The Roman share in these wars, with 


“Your missionaries,” said Rhadamohun, “furnish us 


a few exceptions of retributive invasions by the more powerful} with many books, and they tell us they are inspired; so 


victims of their injustice, was exclusively aggressive. 


The na-| we tell our people that the Vedahs are inspired;—do you 


tion, and every individual of which it was composed, either joined | think so 2” 


in, or heartily sympathised with, these grand outrages of moral 
principle. Hence war, bloodshed, pride, ambition, with an insa- 
tiable rapacity, formed the basis of the Roman character, actu- 
ated their policy, controlled their education, and constituted their 
very being. This is what was meant by Roman barbarism. It differ- 
ed from the savage state only in the extended intellect and im- 
proved combinations which enlarged its range, and increased its 
power of evil. Poets sung its atrocities as the summit of human 
glory,—for there is no greater test of barbarism than blindness to 
its own features, and the mistake of its crimes for virtues ; orators 
lauded the deeds of blood and rapine, in which sometimes as sol- 
diers they had borne a part, and listening senates hung upon 
their lips, as they fed to fulness the coarsest appetites of national 
vanity and selfishness. Historians were ready, in their turn, to 
record in their imperishable pages, the proud crimes of their 
countrymen; and philosophers systematized a spurious virtue out 
of the inferior impulses of human nature. Such was the actual na- 
tional practice from the days of Romulus to those of Constantine. 
Wedonot find that even the sage philosophers themsel ves condemn- 
ed, and we are left to suppose they countenanced and witnessed, the 
savage scenesof the amphitheatre, where Pompey slaughtered 500 
lions, and Trajan 11,000 wild beasts, and 5000 gladiators, to glut 
the Roman delight in blood. Whole days were spent in these 
theatres by the citizens of all ranks, witnessing the combats of| 
men and beasts with breathless interest, and feasting their eyes 
with torture and death. The custom continued to debase and 
brutalize the people for centuries. Certainly, there never exist- 
ed on earth a more sanguinary race than the admired Romans. 
This thirst of blood added to gross sensuality, and the corruption 
which arose out of and ministered to it, the falsehood and disho- 
nesty which characterized public and private life, were barbarism 
in the midst of all the gorgeousness of physical, ]uxurious, and 
literary civilization. Morally, the Romans, and not less the 
Greeks, were uncivilized, and as the course of the selfish facul- 
ties which swayed them is downward, they gradually sank, and 
ultimately perished.” 

The author very evidently writes in a spirit of sinceri- 
ty: and under a full persuasion that the theory he deve-| 
lopes is true. And in the manner, and under the prejudg-| 
ments of his own education, it is not so surprising, that 
he should overlook what is true as applied to metaphysi- 
cal influence, and the sources to which men are taught to 
resort as the perfection of divine things, as that he should 
mistake the evils which afflict the people of England, and 


B. Then let us see what it is you teach from them. 

1. What you call our Shastah. 

B. Then if it be inspired, and you aceept it as your re- 
gulator in life, how came you to disregard polygamy 
as taught by the examples of David and Solomon? 

1. These were the vices of the men described, not de- 
clarations of doctrine ? 

B. Well, what do you say to the invasion of the coun- 
try of the Canaanites ? 

Al. It is amystery. 

B. Tam surprised some of your doctors have not dis- 
covered a Canaanite argument for the conquest of 
Bengal,—I suppose that too is a mystery! 

1. That is as just as it is severe. 

#. But how are your book and your professions of peace 
with all men, and love of your neighbor, to be recon- 
ciled with the conquests you make, and the blood 
you shed, and the misery you make—in Oude and 
Benares, for example. 

4. I do not justify it—the Christian religion does not 
sanction it. 

B. Then you have two doctrines, like our Bhuddists— 
a spiritual and practical—thou shalt not steal, but 
thou mayest murder. 

4. I have nothing to do with the Bhuddists. 

B. But you have something to do with the Hebrews— 
the great fathers of the Moslems—it is difficult to de- 
termine between you Christians and the Moslems. 

“1. We abhor the propagation by the sword. 

B. Yes—but which is the Christian nation that has not 
made wars and massacres, as vast and as cruel as the 
Jews or the Moslems. You are Lutherans at Leip- 
sic; Papists at Rome; Calvinists at Geneva; Episco- 
palians in England; Presbyterians in Scotland; Nes- 
torians in Syria; and Eutycheans in Armenia;—and 
as for your missionaries, call to mind your friend the 
Rev. Missionary, Mr. Kiernander. 


The discussion continued, but the writer came off se- 


overlook the enormities by which that erying poverty and}cond best, for the Brahmin knew more than the writer 


consequent ignorance are generated. 
We shall never forget the shock which we experienced 


knew of his own religion. 


So itis of Mr. Simpson, who exulting over Plato and 


by the shrewd sneer of a Brahmin, a man much of the|Socrates, and Cicero, and their cruel morality, forgets, or 


same kind of mental and liberal character as the late|| 








nas blinded himself to the memory of the early stages un- 
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der Constantine and his successors; the stupendous mas- 
sacres arising out of the Reformation, and the very exist- 
ence, under his eyes, of an unceasing conflict between 
the philosophers of Christianity, not for doctrine, but for 
power under the cloak of doctrine. What is the admitted 
civilization of Europe better than the barbarism of the 
ancients ? 

In the third and fourth line of the second paragraph of 
the above extract, Mr. Simpson says: ‘ Morality is placed 
by the classical authors upon a false, and any thing but a 
Christian basis.”” This sentiment has a much greater lati- 
tude than the author was aware of; nor has he specified 


that morality or branch of morality in the heathens, which]. 


he deems exceptionable, that of Socrates, or Zeno, or 
either of the others. Had he specified it, the facts might pe 
examined and compared with the morality for which he 
avows his preference because he was educated in its and 
we might then as we do now, inquire,—What is that 
basis, or where is it to be found practically among Chris- 
tians more than heathens; what is the Christianity which 
he refers to? Is it that kind of Christianity, which while 
it professes peace and good will to men, is regulated by 
the Hebrew ethics? Oris it that of the New Testament 
alone? Is it the Christianity of Jesus, or of Paul, or of 
the Apocalypse ? Or is it the Athanasian creed, or the 
Westminster Cathechism ? Or in what other sect or creed 
are we to find the basis which is to be preferred to the 
Pagan. The author seems not to be aware of the discre- 
pancy; or was he apprehensive! that if the question was 
carried out, the black hive would swarm and sting him to 
death. 

The sequent reasoning of Mr. Simpson, until these 
overlookings are rectified, go for no more than an argu- 
ment without data is worth. As, like all sectarians, he 
can discover the defests of Popery, we shall not cite the 
Inquisition as surpassing all Pagan cruelties; but how 
will he reconcile, with Christian ethics, the suggestions of 
the Brahmin, or, looking only across the Channel, Chris- 
tianity in Ireland. 

The destruction of Jerusalem is not more frightful than 
the siege of Saragossa, the battle of Wagram, or the burn- 
ing of Moscow; the invasion of Canaan is no less justifia- 
ble than the invasion of the Burman Empire. It is ridicu- 
lous to talk of ethics, whichadmit of murder and massacre, 
and which, as in Ireland, keep a whole nation in misery, 
with only the relief of intervening massacre, and an army of 
25,000 men to persuade them that they live under a kind, 
generous, and paternal, and Christian government.— 
Why talk of that « Christian morality which was un- 
known to Greece and Rome.”? Where is it to be found P 
No where! 

Never will Rhadamohun, the Brahmin, be out of this 
mind until it ceases to act. It is brought to the sense 
every day; and we ask, how is it possible for morality, or if 
you will, ethics or education, to exist, if the crimes of which 
the Hebrew Books are the cruel records be spread through 
the world for Christian tenets and Christian ethics? 


with their little ones ?—that Moses was wroth for the 
saving of the women, and in the name of God issued the 
atrocious order to kill every male among the little ones, 
and every woman that had lain with a man, or those who 
were not to be reserved for their own use? 

These are ethics rivalling any thing of Greece or Rome, 
and such are the ethics of Modern Education,—such are 
ethics which the Prussian Doctor Leiber has held forth as 
adapted to Stephen Girard’s poor orphans. 





From the New York Evening Post. 
MONEY AND MEN. 

The course of our reasoning has now brought us to the most 
important point of this discussion; and we are now briefly to in- 
quire into the efforts of the great monopoly of the national cur- 
rency, which has been from time to time graciously given away 
for nothing, or disposed of for bribes, to various favored knots of 
citizens, who on the strength of the great aristocratic maxim, 
that money and not men, constitutes the vitality of a nation, as- 
pire to the dignity of rulers and lawgivers. 

Paper money was probably in the first instance a device of 
necessity, which is the mother of invention. The paper money 
of our revolution was perhaps a justifiable expedient to sustain 
the States in a contest of such immeasurable interest. The 
rights of millions were at stake, and no price was too great for 
their attainment. It was the result of necessity, and necessity 
alone can justify it. 

The creation of paper money in times which do not impera- 
tively call for its aid, and for the mere purpose of affording a cir- 
culating medium, is a device of sheer, downright cupidity. It is 
the result of a desire to make money not by the ordinary and 
honest means of exchanging commodities or labor for it, but by 
the aid of an imaginary and base substitute, which is the product 
neither of commodities nor labor, and is made out of nothing. 

Its operation on the great scale is, first, to banish silver and 
gold, which, like commodities and labor, have an intrinsic value 
in their qualities and usefulness. 

Secondly, to substitute an imaginary for a real value, and by 
means of the deception, to cheat mankind out of the fruits of 
their labor and the value of their property, by giving them, in 
exchange, what is intrinsically worth nothing. Paper money 
can be made with little labor and expense: it is therefore ob- 
vious that whenever it becomes the medium of purchasing what 
is the product of labor and expense, its operation must necessa- 
rily be to produce a complete revolution in property, and render 
the real wealth and actual industry of the nation tributary to the 
idle and speculative. The thing that possesses no intrinsic value 
is exchanged for things that do possess intrinsic value, and con- 
sequently those who have the exclusive privilege of palming the 
former on the nation, and of making as much of it as they can 
palm, possess the means of acquiring ultimate possession of every 
thing really and substantially valuable. 

These positions are borne out in their fullest extent, by the 
aspect of things in this country, which, free as it is, has the dis- 
graceful distinction of being that country of all the earth, where 
this system of exchanging what is worth nothing for substantial 
realities, is carried to the greatest extravagance. Do we not 
every day see the real property of the nation changing hands, 
and the predominance of wealth and influence, passing from the 
farmers and laboring classes—from those who have nothing to 
give for it but what is intrinsically worth nothing? Who is it 
that rolls in his carriage with gilded harness: revels in all the 
luxuries of the earth: builds palaces and outdoes princes in his 
entertainments! Is it the man who labours all day and every 
day! Js it the’ possessor of houses and lands or any thing real? 
No—it is the minion of paper money; the scrip nobleman, who 





The contradictions between the Hebrew and Christian 
ethics are in the extremes. Vice and virtue cannot be 
more discordant and irreconcileable. What must educa-! 
tion be, founded,—either on the antiquated record of hu-| 
man maledictions—upon the imprecationsof Deuteronomy | 
—or the love of all men according to Jesus ! 

Say what zealots anc hypocrites may, the idea of edu-| 
cating virtuous men by the example of David, or Solomon, | 
or Joshua, is no better than teaching humanity by an auéo 
da fe, or charity with a horsewhip ? 

What if Pompey slaughtered 500 lions, and Trajan 
5000 gladiators? What do our missionaries and small 
tracts tell us? Do they not tell their acolytes that our God 
is the god of battles, and the Lord of Hosts? Do they 
not tell us, Numbers, c. 51, that the Lord commanded 
Moses to avenge him of the Midianites, who selected 
12,000 men for this holy enterprise, and that they slew all 


can convert promises into performances, and manufacture his 
own money out of nothing. Every man in this country who is 
not directly concerned, or in direct dependance on these paper 
promises; every laboring man, and every man who lives on the 
rents or the products of his property, is vitally injured by the 
system, and must either become an accomplice in its abuses, or 
a victim to its silent, inevitable operation. They must become 
makers or borrowers of paper money, or they will find them- 
selves getting further and further behind the rest of their fel- 
lows, and gradually mouldering away into utter insignificance. 
Bad as this system is in its consequences, it is equally objec- 
tionable in its origin and principles; for to give to a majority of 
the rich the exclusive right of making paper money, and to deny 
it to the great majority of the laboring classes, is one of the 
greatest violations of that Constitution which guaranties equal 
rights, to all that was ever perpetrated in a free country. It 
must be self-evident to al], that the people at large cannot enjoy 
this privilege. It must of necessity be confined toa small mi- 
nority, composed of rich men and speculators. The great majo- 





the males, and took all the women of Midian captives, 





rity of the laboring classes can never become stockholders, nor 


directors, nor can they share in the loans of the banks, simply 
because they have no money to invest in stocks, and no real 
property to offer as a security for the repayment of the imagina- 
ry loan. The privilege, therefore, is a monopoly, confined strict- 
ly to a meagre minority, and directly at war with the first prin- 
ciples of our government. 

But paper money is not alone a monopoly in itself—it is the 
parent of all other monopolies. The numerous banks which 
flood the country with promises to pay, having no legitimate em- 
ployment for the whole of their supposed capital, either invest 
vast amounts in manufactories, or make vast loans to companies, 
who thus, by means of this borrowed capital, are enabled to mo- 
nopolize the business of whole trades and communities in the 
manner we sketched in a former article under this head. The 
men who do business on their own little capital, or on the most 
solid of all capitals, their own labor, are unable to exist in the 
atmosphere of one of these enormous things, that suck the vital 
principal from the very air, and render it unfit for any anima! 
but one possessing a body without a soul. 

Another evil consequence resulting from the diffusion of this 
imaginary substitute for money, is the false estimate it creates of 
public and individual wealth. This delusion inevitably leads to 
extravagance. By raising in imagination the wages of labor 
and the prices of commodities, it cheats the laborer with the 
idea that he is earning a great deal of money, and persuades the 
farmer that he is growing rich. Neither of them seem to recol- 
lect that though they get more money, that many will not ex- 
change for the same quantity of the necessaries of life, that a 
much smaller amount of silver or gold would have done former- 
ly. The medium through which they are paid is a debased 
medium. It is a cheat that pretends to be what it is not, and 
promises what it cannot perform. 

It would require a volume to lay open to the clear perceptions 
of those to whom we particularly address ourselves, the strange 
by-ways—the unseen and alrnost inexplicable sluices through 
which the prosperity of the farmers and mechanics, who labor 
with their own hands, is drained to the very dregs by this sedue- 
tive invention of paper money. It must suffice for the present 
to present to their consideration the simple fact that the great 
monster of all the brood—the Bank of the United States—after 
losing millions by speculators and bankrupt debtors, paying mil- 
lions in erecting banking palaces, and millions in the salariee 
of presidents, cashiers, clerks and agents, and the Finance Com- 
mittee only can tell how much more, in “ convincing” senators 
and members of Congress, in “accommodating” editors, and 
printing panic speeches, has continued to divide more than the 
average of legal interest annually—has a large surplus fund, 
and though now on the verge of dissolution, without the re- 
motest hope of recovery, is still upwards of nine per cent. above 
par. These enormous losses and expenses must be paid by 
somebody, and who pays them! The farmers and laboring 
classes, who, in the last resort, always pay the penalty of bad 
measures, and bear the burdens of oppression. 

It is to rid these great classes, so soon as it can be done, and 
by a slow and salutary process, of this hitherto growing evil, 
and of all the evils it carries in its train, that General Jackson, 
on whom the eyes of the civilized world are now fixed with in- 
tense interest has struck the first decisive blow. Let the farm- 
ers, the mechanics, and the free laborers of the United States, 
but support their glorious old chamrion, and in good time, with- 
out any violent revolution, this modern usurper—this paper 
feudal system, will become what it ought to be—the handmaid 
of trade, not the tyrant of the people. 





RELIGION IN IRELAND. 
From a late English Paper. 

A meeting was held in the Mansion-house, Dublin, on Thurs- 
day the 14th instant, the Lord Mayor in the chair, pursuant to a 
requisition signed by Lords Roden, Enniskillen, Long ford, Ban- 
don, Lorton, and Farnham, to the following effect :— 

“ We, the undersigned, being deeply impressed with a sense 
of the alarming situation in which the Protestants of Ireland are 
now placed, and being anxious to co-operate with them for the 
protection of our religion, and the preservation of our liberties 
and our property, request your presence and that of any of your 
friends, who agree in our view of the present posture of affairs.’ 
The doors were opened at eleven o'clock, and it is said, that at 
half-past twelve nearly 3,000 persons, comprising a numerous ar- 
|ray of the nobility, gentry, and clergy of the Established Church, 
were assembled. The admission was by ticket, and every care 
was taken to secnre unanimity, each ticket bearing upon it the 
following proviso:—“ The person accepting this ticket will defer 
to the authority of the Chair in every respect, and is understood 
to concur in the views of those by whom the meeting has been 
called.” 

The resolutions were, of course, passed unanimously. They 
consisted of a vote of thanks to the King for his speech to the 
Bishops,— 
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“A declaration that Protestants should die in defence of their|would turn the Protestant religion out of the country if they | Mr. Boyton delivered himself of a speech, rivalling, in ferocity, 
religion ; "— ‘had the power—which, thanks to God, they should not. (Loud that of his reverend brother Beresford, on the preceding day. 
“That Protestant clergymen should never become pensioners|cheers) He concluded by assuring them that the Protestants of We subjoin a passage :— 
of the state.” |England would unite with the Protestants of Ireland in main-| ‘Connected, as I am,” said he, “with Protestant Ulster, and 
“A yote of thanks to the Peers for throwing out the Tithe |taining the institutions of Protestantism, and they would come knowing, as I do, every county in it, I am prepared to state that 
Bill,” &c. &e. forward to aid their brothers. “I myself (said he) am ready to there is not recorded, and there does not exist, within the memory 
The speeches in support of the resolutions occupied nearly se-| rake every sacrifice in my power, and from this moment I say of man, a period ab which exists so strong a feeling of hate as 
ven hours in the delivery, They were, for the most part, of the| your cause is mine.” (Prodigious cheers.) that which now pervades the minds of the Protestants. 1 do say, 
most violent and inflammatory character, and they were listened; Mr, G. A. Hamilton, of Hampton, spoke in the following therefore, that it is the duty of those persons who possess the 
to in a corresponding spirit by the band of zealots assembled to|terms:— They were now upon the eve of a mighty conflict. confidence of the country, and who have the power of prevent- 
protest against the progress of justice and toleration. ‘The whole | Hitherto it had been a war of words; but the time for action was ing any movement that might be productive of dangerous conse- 
proceedings, indeed, afford an instructive lesson which, we trust, /approaching, and Ireland would be the scene of the contest. quences, to call together the Protestant population of Ulster in 
will not be lost sight of by the Government, as tothe real nature |(Cheers.) The Peers of England had nobly done their duty— large masses, to convey the indignation of a powerful people. It 
of the faction which has so long domineered over unfortunate |the Protestants of Ireland should be ready to support them with)is, J say, a matter of consideration for the landed proprietors of 
ireland, and which now, in its last expiring struggles for ascend-|their voices, and if necessary with the bayonet. (Enthusiastic this country, to see how far they would be justified in pLacine 
ancy, throws off the flimsy mask it has hitherto worn, and exhi-|cheering.) The King had told the Protestants to speak out; ARMS IN THE HANDS OF THEIR TENANTRY.” 
bits itself in all its deformity to the detestation of the worid. they would do so; they should now proclaim that they were nei- Good God! and this man, too, calls himself a minister of the 
The Orangemen have, till lately, claimed for themselves the |ther afraid nor unwilling to enter upon the conflict, notwith-|meek and lowly Jesus! The days of the Establishment in Ire- 
very beau idealism of loyalty, and denounced their political and| standing all the boasting about the seven millions, and the per-|land are numbered. Its worst enemies could not have devised 
religious opponents, as rebels and traitors. We shall shortly show | fect state of their organization.” (Cheers.) any thing more fatal to its interests than the decision of the 
how their practice squares with their professions, and that their] This is tolerably plain speaking, the more especially when House of Lords on the Irish Tithe Bill, and the recent meeting in 
” is to be used in opposition to measures sanctioned | Dublin. In our humble apprehension they have sealed its down- 
We know not what notice may be taken fall; and if so, never was there a more remarkable exemplifica- 





boasted loyalty consists of nothing more than a base subserviency | « the bayonet 
to all governments which give to them unmolested and exclusive by the Government. 
possession of place and power, of which there have, untortunate-|of it, or whether it will be passed over with the contempt it me-|tion of the truth of the old adage, “ Quem Deus vult perdere prius 
ly for Ireland, been too many, and a bitter opposition to such as|rjts; but sure we are, that in the days of Castlereagh, when the | de mentat.” 
dare to interfere with their monopoly, or seek to do justice to the} party i is rlike yc gentleman belongs was para-| : 
int rf i poly, or J party to which this wal like y ung g tl g I THE IRISH CHURCH. 
great body of the people. Touch but this monopoly, or any por-/ mount, such a speech, in opposition to the ruling powers, would | 
tion of it, and the loyal Orangeman becomes outrageous, bellows | have consigned its author to the dungeon or the scaffold. lati f Ireland. f +ftk R ‘ ‘ 
forth treason and sedition by wholesale, and outvies—at least as} We pass over the speeches of the Marquis of Downshire, Lord ere h = ‘dl my ase Tie . pagesing uly 08 
far as language goes—any traitor that ever figured on a scafivld| Downes, the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, the Rev. C. Boyton, Lord Laren 4 - om pres re eonaggs in Sir James Mac- 
or dangled on a gibbet. ton, and several other individuals, all couched in the same epitit, a . we the ny ution, ‘ _— sp argc W illiam 
Talk of Catholic agitators, indeed! The most intemperate of|and most of them breathing opposition and defiance, for the pur- ‘yi A : a gore Soe rg re — rien while 
their speeches and writings are moderation itself, compared with | Pose of culling the following savage and demoniacal expression | ™ t “ cape aa oO " a about 900,000. 
the outpourings of Orange wrath and disappointment ; and if the of feeling, which is said to have issued from the lips of the Rev. | - at aa a : ™ a pr per of Frstecnation, © 8 be 
deeds of the Orangemen at all correspond with their words, the} Marcus Beresford,—brother to the Archbishop of Armagh. Hearne E err . . eee 4 3 ee oe boa 7 a Oe clergy 
recessity of a bill for their coercion will soon be apparent enough | the clerical Robespierre :— ior - ‘oi _ norencgalies gig ] : ." same attaches to the Bishops 
to justify the calling of Parliament together for the purpose of| “We wit. GeT RID oF THE BLOODY Porisu REBets FRom “me ia an es prong oa me neg at fel i 
. : . , pe 2 -resident: one Is st ave amass e Y 
passing sucha bill, And yet these, forsooth, are the men who!|,monast us! (Loud and continued cheers) We will stock our a os pote yr to ca —— £300,000 
Saghh : ‘ a . ‘ palais, ve years; > > > 7: . 
denounce agitation. But to return :— lands with honest Protestants. We will banish the illicit distil- |!" re wid : pe oa net aay oe om er pedndbepengttean 
a . ; ‘ : , ; mos al ¢ rolting; while ¢ ; , one whose 
I'he Earl of Roden, one of the great lights of the new refor-|ler from amongst us, who is a disgrace to us. I would—and I “ d uate = ape aes pepe ie moment, pr Whose 
‘ ike OR . . |net income is returned at near £9, , resides 
mation, led off the ball by a denunciation of Ministers, the Church |declare it most solemnly—(here the reverend speaker raised his : F ee ss Sete " ; r" ve ; ' sag 808 granarcta hey 
‘ . : : ° . 7 : lis diocese, av ( > nu el 4S Ss . -twe ~ 
commission, and the new system of national education, the ob-|arm and his voice)—I would rather eat a potatoe and salt with tl airscagadeeroncaitay 2 “ ‘ yas er 4 uae a twelfths 
: A : he ay ; : if the year, even sometimes the entire yhiec 
ject of which he described to be the subversion of the Protestant|a good Protestant, than to live like a king in the midst of e dbogasl “te m6 oe nag — ae “ on *Y _— alee 
: Sager ieee ; pate i ae ; ._,,,|non-residence of the clergy is notorious s by le 
church in Ireland. His Lordship signified his determination ne-| pists. [Clfeers, and a cry of ‘ The true blood of a Beresford.’]| .. 7 os mm appears by the Par 
2 Sb yer : perres 2 . mid jliamentary return of Jast session, No. 721, that of 43 parishes 
ver to surrender, and indulged himself in the following fanciful| Some of our clergymen wish to put Protestants on our glebes, Sth ms ’ ‘ 
’ a heath aa et See : apenits ss |(some of which extend to 50,000 acres), thirteen incumbents are 
e@usion, which was loudly cheered:—“* We know that the Pro-|but some conscientious men to whom I have spoken said, * Oh, ; . ‘ ‘ ; 
, : ral : liane ns either non-residents or pluralists, while the number of curates is 
testants of Ireland are a persecuted people, for we see them in} we get our tithes from the Papists;’ but now the Papists pay us ; om rae, Rage te ; 
ane ° : | i we dan ; . ._ |only forty-five, twenty-five of whom receive less than seventy- 
all classes of life cut off by the lawless murderers, even in the/no tithes, and shall we not get rid of them? (Cheers.) The Go-| . Spee ; : pr ae: 
A five pounds per annum. Sure it is high time for legislative in- 


open day, to the eternal shame of those whose duty it is to ad-|vernment may make us poor as Job, but they cannot make us dis-| 
’ : jterference to correct such flagrant abuses. 


Srr—In the Morning Chronicle it was stated, that of the 











minister the law, but in whose hand it has become a dead letter. | honest. (Cheers.) Let the fires of Smithfield be lighted again: A PROTESTANT. 
Gentlemen, it was because [ felt that we were living in times of{and although we went like old Latimer to our deaths, covered salamaiactn 

daager, in times when we derived no protection from those who with sackcloth, and overwhelmed with the curses of the Papists, From the New York Evening Post 

are carrying on a kind of government, but which, in fact, does! we will not succumb; and we shall still have, thank God, good! MR. SEDGWICK’S ADDRESS, 


not deserve the name of government, for it affords neither pro-|men pressing into our ehurch. (cheers.) Berore THE Youna Men's Convention. 
tection to life, to property, to character, nor to religion.” | My Lords and Gentlemen, these are the sentiments of every| Mr. Chairman: In appearing before you as a candidate whose 

The absurdity of this tirade is only to be equalled by its false-| worthy and honest man in the Protestant Church of Ireland, and nomination you have thought proper to approve, I will first make 
hood. Every one who hag at all attended to what has been pass-|if' they were all congregated here this day, they would one andjone observation, which is personal. IT had not the least expecta- 
ing in Ireland, must be aware, that the late and present govern- ‘all exclaim, * We will stand by you till the last moment of our|tion of this honor; I never asked for it, or sought it, nor did I ex- 
ments have exerted themselves to the utmost for the protection| breath.’ ” pect it. J can now number more than fifty years, and I have 
of life and property, and that in fact, both are now much more} And this man,—this monster we should say,—who talks so|never sought for office, or held any, except that I have represent- 
secure than they have been at almost any former period. As to|coolly of getting rid of nearly a whole population, calls himself,ed the town of Stockbridge in the Legislature. Not an individ- 
the Protestants being a persecuted people, it is all fudge, unless, a Christian! nay, a minister of the gospel, whose duty it is tojual of those who made the nomination, which you have now con- 
indeed, it be persecution to put down the Orange processions, the | preach charity and goodwill towards all mankind; and more than| firmed. ever gave me the slightest intimation of their designs. 
annual cause of so much strife and bloodshed, or to interfere be-| this, the ravings of this clerical incendiary,—his aspirations for| This honor, therefore, which I have thus received in being your 
tween the wealthy churchman and the wretched peasant who/|bloodshed and civil war, were loudly cheered and re-echoed by|candidate for Congress, is a free gift, and as it was unsolicited, I 
disclaims his ministry, and repudiates his communion, in which|an assembly of pseudo Christians and divines ! do receive it very highly as a testimony of the regard and conf 
Is it to such men as these, my Lord Winchelsea, that you pro-|dence of my fellow-citizens. 

The Rodens, the Beresfords, and the rest of their faction seem | mise the assistance of the Protestants of England? If it is, you} It is proper that 1 should now proceed without loss of time, to 
to consider that as persecution which deprives them of the power| will find yourself mistaken. Protestantism in England possesses|the subject which engross2s all others—the Bank of the United 
not quite so much of the spirit of Mammon and Molochas seems] States. It has been said very lately by those who are opposed 
to distinguish it in Ireland. The Protestants of England will re-|to us, that the Bank is given up; that it is no longer a ground for 
pudiate all connexion with such firebrands as the Beresfords andjcontention. If this be so, then it is indeed a very happy circum- 
their allies; they will cease to wonder why the people of Ireland| stance, for the occasion of our disturbances has ended. There is 
Roden. are discontented, and why they regard the incubus which weighs| nothing else to quarrel about; there is no practical question be- 

The next speaker was that pious nobleman, the Earl of Win-| upon them with detestation and abhorrence. You have opened | fore the country but this. There is nothing for our public ser- 
cheisea, whose love of the true principles of Christianity and|their eyes to the real nature of Protestant ascendancy in Ireland,| vants to do or undo which is a subject of complaint. The grie- 
hatred of Popery, induced him, a few years ago, to fight a duel|and you must not be surprised if the exhibition you have made} vance complained of has been, that the deposits were illegally 
with the Duke of Wellington, and has now taken him across the |should pull the tottering edifice about your ears. and unconstitutionally removed, this is the wound that has been 
channel to join the ranks of his brother bigots in Ireland. His} On the day after the meeting a dinner was given to the Earl/inflicted upon the constitution. But to restore the deposits to a 
lordship said it was the intention of those who withdrew the|of Winchelsea, at Morrison’s hotel, in honor of his visit to [re-| Bank that every body has abandoned, cannot heal the wounds 
grant from the Kildare-place Society to withdraw the whole Bi-|land, and his enrolment as an Orangeman. The speeches were|which the constitution has received; no one ouglit to desire so 
of much the same character as those of the preceding day. His|futile, so inconsistent a thing. It would only tend to still greater 
Lordship spoke of his Majesty’s Ministers as men reckless of|derangement, to replace the public monies in an institution which 
principle; but concluded by assuring his hearers that if they |1s soon to expire. But this cannot be, the Bank is not and cannot 
were united they would, with the blessing of God, despite the|be given up; there would be the grossest inconsistency and want 
efforts of their rulers, be enabled to protect themselves, their rights, of dignity in giving up the Bank, after such violent efforts have 


case we say, God speed the persecutors. 


of persecuting, but the thief whose hand was taken out of his 
neighbor's pocket, might with as much reason exclaim against 





the act as an infringement of his rights and liberties. 
His Lordship was followed in a similar strain by the Earl of 


ble from that institution, in order to convert all the Protestants 
to the Roman Catholic religion. He declared that the Commis- 
sion for numbering the Protestants was issued for the base pur- 
pose of holding their weakness up to view, and for the purpose 
of robbing the Church of its rightful property. A surrender had 








been made into the hands of the agitators of the country, who/their privileges, and their religion. On this occasion the Rev.|been made to recharter it. The reasons for such an institution 
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remain the same as they have been. These reasons are, that 
the Bank is essential to the trade and exchanges of the country; 
that the State Banks cannot safely be trusted with the public 
funds; that such an institution is required as a check upon the 


been in that country three periods of destructive and wide-spread 
bankruptcy of country bankers and others, the like of which, so 
general and so ruinous, has never been experienced here, if we 
except the period of continental money. In the years 1792, °93, 


if well considered, and adopted, not in heat and passion, but with 
moderation and wisdom, cannot but prove salutary. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another cause for the derangement of 
our affairs—the disgraceful disturbances that we have had; the 








State Banks, and for the purpose of regulating the currency ofjone hundred country banks stopped payment, and fifty were to- 
the country. If these reasons were ever good, they are good | tally destroyed. In the years 1814, °15, and ’16, the same dis- 
now, they are as strong as they ever were; if this institution be|tressing scenes were acted over again. Inthe year 1825, there 
abandoned, there can be no pretence for any other like it; and| was a repetition of the same sufferings, only in a heightened de- 
if this be so, it is a melancholy comment upon all that we have| gree, which overwhelmed with ruin, traders, farmers, mechan- 
experienced the last year. The eminent leader of the friends of| ics, and many out of every class, and from which that country 
the Bank in the Northern States, ata late day in the last session,| has not yet recovered. This is the Bank of England which re- 
brought forward his proposition for a renewal of the charter for|mained bankrupt, that is, refusing to pay gold and silver for its 
six years, pronouncing a National Bank to be “ constitutional and| bills, more than twenty years. 
indispensable,” What is this power of the Bank? Is it not the power of say- 

The United States Bank isan institution which no doubt was injing, at least for a time, how much money there shall be, and of 
its origin and subsequently has been useful to this country. It is}course how much there shall not be; who of those that are in 
easy to see, without entering into the constitutional question, |difficulty shall be bankrupt, and who shall be solvent, when the 
that such an institution, when we were poor, before credit was/laboring people shall feel its power, and when it shall be re- 
established, and when the United States were struggling with|moved. This is a pisrress power witha vengeance. It cannot 
difficulties of every kind, might prove salutary. It was a pur- be endured that such an uncontrolled influence over the curren- 
chase of advantages, for a grant of privileges; like nearly all ¢ys the money, the property, and of course the labor of the peo- 
monopolies it had its origin in the poverty of the People. As the | ple, should exist. 
Bank gave great privileges to the capitalists, so they in their turn,| Overtrading is one of those great evils to which every trading 
by this employment of their money, became useful to the coun-|community is liable, and which, when it doos occur, inflicts the 
try. At any rate this was the opinion of the People, who have} greatest evils upon the poor, and upon those who have small ca- 
for more than forty years approved this institution, with the ex-/pital, and are of course struggling with difficulties. 
ception of the six years which elapsed after the expiration of the} Without war or any other cause that man could see, there 
charter of the old Bank in the year 1810. The circumstances) comes suddenly a great panic, a distress, attended with fatal 
that called the Bank into existence, that induced the People to bankruptcy, with a loss of wages, loss of business, and a general 
grant such a monopoly—that is, their poverty, their want of cred-|jerangement of the industry of the country. This took place 
it, their feebleness—now that the People are rich, and strong,'at a moment of unexampled prosperity ; in the twinkling of an 
and have credit, shows that it is no longer wanted. The People | eye, there comes suddenly a great storm, with thunder and light- 
granted a monopoly because they were poor, and thought that) ning, so that every one is obliged to look out for a shelter. If 
they received an equivalent; the equivalent they now have in/there had been no Bank, could we have had the storm! The 
the immense power of the population, and great riches diffused | people cannot be blind upon this subject. If the people had not 
over this wonderful country. put such a great power out of their hands, would there have 

The great objection to the rechartering of this Bank is, that, been such a contest with one? If an immense power, a capital 
it is the giving away of a great power. When given away, like | of 35,000,000, instead of being distributed through the coun- 
all Banks that are creatures of the Government, and in any way try, in State banks and elsewhere, had not been concentrated in 
connected with the Government, it becomes a great power in the|the hands of a few bankers, could these bankers have made such 
hands of political men, in the hands of patronage and political |a stand against a majority of the people? And what did these 
corruption—it is a power which, when once given, remainsalong bankers desire! They desired to have the same monopoly pow- 
while out of the hands of the People. It is, in its nature, the er for another twenty years—they desired it in order to make 
greatest power on earth, the power of wealth; the greatest pow-|7 per cent. upon their capital. This is the great cause of the 
er to do good, if rightly used, and the greatest power to do evil, |overtrading, first of the Bank, and then of the whole country. 
if abused. But a freedom from abuse in such a monopoly is im-/The Bank ought to have regulated and controlled the State 
possible, and against all experience. When such a power is once| banks, but it did not. The Bank wanted to make 7 per cent. 
given, there arises of course a prodigious patronage flowing from) and this could only be done by lending more money than ought 
those who have granted it. Hundreds ahd thousands of Presi-|to have been lent. The temptation was too great—the Bank 
dents, Cashiers, Clerks, Solicitors, Attorneys, &c. are created, /did not resist it—the Bank has been the greatest overtrader, the 
all of whom derive their existence from this new power, and Bank has led the country into the distress. The Bank has no 
must cease to exist, when this power is withdrawn ; and this is/right to make 7 per cent. at this hazard to the country. This 
too plainly the great cause of the present disgraceful disturban-| was 2 per cent. above what great capitals in the cities have been 
ces in the country. | worth in the United States for some years past, if we except the 

But there is something more than these hundreds and thou- late period of panic and distress. This two per cent. the Bank 


sands of offices that are created by this Bank monopoly. There has no right to; it was so much clear deduction from the great 
35,000,000 are to be em- Profits of the country, put into the pockets of a few indivi- 








is something for these officers to do. 
ployed, by those officers and agents, for the benefit of their prin-| duals. 

cipals and themselves. It is to be employed, as all money is em-| Here is a Bank with a capital ot $35,000,0C0, which, in a con- 
test for its existence, it brings to bear upon the government 


ployed, in making more money, in doing what is done by other , 
upon the State banks, upon all the pecuniary concerns of the 


great bankers and traders—with this difference, however, that 
other great bankers and traders have no exclusive privileges ;, country, which, as they depend upon confidence, are of all 
they have no right to shut out others from trading as they do -|things liable to be deranged. There is now cause enough for 
a panic; suddenly it is found out that every body has borrowed 


too much, and now they must pay. Why did not the great na- 
tional institution prevent this—why did they not keep the State 
banks in check—why did they not contro] the trading communi- 
ty, and refuse to lend so much money? Why, plainly because 
they wanted to make the 7 per cent. The State Banks want to 


others have no connexion with the Government; they do not de- 
rive their power to make money from political men; no political 
party can make or destroy their fortunes, without doing the same 
thing to others; they get property by their own skill and indus- 
try, as farmers, mechanics, and other laborers get it, which is the 
true way. 

There is another prodigious power belonging to this Bank, | do the same thing, and now we have the panic and distress.— 
which is the greatest and most dangerous power that can belong | Gentlemen, it is idle to talk about robbers and thieves having 
to any institution, and that is the IRRESPONSIBLE MONOPOLY pow- TUN away with the Constitution, and having thus caused the dis- 
er of making paper money. By irresponsible, I mean the not| tress. I have painted out to you plainly one at least of the great 
being responsible in our own individual character and property causes of distress. There having been too much paper money, 
for our conduct—a power which cannot but be abused, and which there = G pgeeure; the rich being first seized with the panic, 
has been abused by this Bank, and in every country in which! Withdraw their money from circulation; old business is suspend- 
such a power has existed. ied; new business is not undertaken, and of course laborers are 

It is this great monopoly irresponsible power of making paper|thrown out of employment. 
money that is so dangerous, and which will, as I have said, be} 1 will not pursue this part of the subject here any further ;— 
abused of course, for as there is no competition with it, there can| the Bank cannot be rechartered, and no such institution will ever 
be no control over it. It has proved one of the greatest of alljaguin see the light in the United States. As a monopoly, it 
curses in every country in which it has existed, and especially to|cannot be rechartered. The true idea of a monopoly is that of 
the poor. It has been said that a great national institution was|a privilege granted to some and denied to others. Such isa 
wanted to contract the power of the State Banks, and prevent /|bank privilege, and this cannot be tolerated under this govern- 
them from making too much paper money. It isin England that|ment. I will not here discuss our Bank system, but it is plain 
they have one of these great national institutions, which is in-|that it must undergo great changes, and cannot stand as a mono- 





distress, the panic; and for the deepest lamentation also in the 
mind of every considerate man. It is that suddenly the leaders 
in the United States Senate, and through them a large body of 
respectable people, are seized with a political phrenzy. These 
Senators in the most disorderly manner leave their seats, and 
run about from city to city, proclaiming the alarm! They de- 
clare that the people are robbed of their treasure, that they are 
duped, and cheated out of their liberties; that they are already 
at the heels of a military usurper! Mr. Chairman, let us be 
moderate, and beware that in opposing this phrenzy, we do not 


jcatch the spirit of it. This is the language used by that distin- 


guished man who is the leader of the opposition in these North- 
ern States: “That unless some efficient measures be adopted 
before we separate, we have such a summer and fall before us, 
as the country has not experienced.” In one sense, this has 
literally become true, for a finer summer and fall for our work 
and our crops, we certainly have not had for a long while. But 
this is not what was foreboded, but it was a gloomy, unhappy, 
disastrous political season. It is the gloomy, distrustful mind in 
regard to our public affairs, and not the gloomy politics, as the 
event has so often shown, that has again and again disturbed his 
mind and led him into false prophecies. What evils do not men 
apprehend, when they give up a generous trust in those whose 
designs are as good as their own; when they lose all confidence 
in the great multitude of their fellow-citizens, and so narrow 
their hearts as to think that all virtue and intelligence is con- 
fined to their own party? 

Instead of there being more distress, instead of such a disas- 
trous season as the country never had, the rising of Congress 
was like the clearing up of a great thunder-storm; and still the 
stolen treasure is not restored, and nothing has been to “ get back” 
the constitution and re-establish the laws! What a lesson to po- 
litical violence ! 

Mr. Chairman, this in my mind isa subject compared with 
which the Bank sinks into insignificance. I mean, sir, that con- 
fidence in the virtue and intelligence of the people is gone. 
This is loudly proclaimed, and made no secret of. The tariff, 
the Indian difficulties, the internal improvement question, and 
nullification, have all in a few years, been pointed out as the rocks 
upon which the constitution was to split. Some of these ques- 
tions are already disposed of, nearly to the satisfaction of the 
whole country. What a rebuke to this Bank violence! Each 
of these subjects has had its day, and served the purposes of 
party strife for a season. It is impossible for our fellow citizens, 
who have no private views, or long-cherished prejudices, not to 
see in the Bank question the same wild spirit of exaggeration, 
the same political heresies, that have been so often manifested 
within the last six years. It is said that the country is governed 
by a man, who has the heart and mind of a usurper, who has 
shamefully set the laws and Constitution at defiance, and in such 
a way as necessarily to lead to despotism, and the destruction of 
their government: it is said that the people are cheated out of 
their liberties, that they have not the virtue and intelligence to 
support these free institutions. It is notorious that many of the 
leaders of this party speak of our experiment as having failed, 
and that many of the most distinguished in their party, view the 
subject in this light. Here is a difficulty very different from 
that of the Bank; that will soon pass away and become as though 

it had never been—but this will endure, I fear, for a long while. 

This is a poison that will long run in our country’s veins; it is 

a disorder of long standing, it is an old error; it has been the 

error of good men, I acknowlege, but it is one which experience 

should long since have corrected. To show you that I am not 

in any error in these statements, I will refer to the proof. 

We have been told that the President, in the removal of the 

deposits, had “united the purse and the sword.” The gentle- 

man who was an unfortunate candidate for the President's place, 

said in a letter to a Philadelphia committee about the commence- 

ment of the last session of Congress, that the time had now 

come, when it is to be decided whether we should or should not 

submit to a military usurper. By another, the Committees that 

went to Washington last winter, were spoken of in the Senate as 

being at the foot of the throne, as suppliants driven back. It was 

said “that the President had turned his arms against the Senate, 

that the Republic was in danger.” That he spoke in the style 

of the Imperial Cesars to the degrading Senate of Rome. That 

it was necessary to get back the deposits in order to restore the 

constitution, and hea] the wounds that had been inflicted. “That 

if the administration should go on (they have gone on!) we shall 

see a new America; on the map where the United States stood, 

we shall behold a country which shall be strange to us.” In 

other words, if the deposits are not restored, free America would 

be no more. Why do these trumpets send forth their peals of 








tended to diffuse so salutary a control. In forty years there have!poly; this would be to subvert first principles. These changes, 





war from the battlements? Why, [ ask why! Because the 
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AURORA. 





President and Senate differ in the legal construction of the law 
as to ONE measure—the removal of the deposits. Because whole 
States, lawyers, judges, and the great mass of our People differ 
upon the same subject. I pass by the opinions to the Protest, for 
much as they have been misinterpreted and misunderstood, every 
thing there ‘is but a mere matter of opinion between the Presi- 
dent and the Senate. There is nothing that we know, that mt 
been, or is to be acted upon. It is because then the deposits 
have been caused to be removed, “ that we are to have a new 
America,” and that to the vexation of parents and the confusion | 
of pupils, new maps, and new systems of geography are to be 
imposed upon our schools. And that children who in this won- 
derful age, have ascended into the science of the heavens, and 
have penetrated into the depths of the earth, are to find that they 
have no names under the one, nor place upon the other. Pardon, 
gentlemen, this levity; such thoughts and language cannot but 
excite a momentary smile. It is then because a majority of the 
People will not suffer the Bank to be rechartered, because the 
President caused the deposits to be removed, because the Presi- 
dent has put forth a Protest concerning the meaning of which 
some of the best people in the nation differ, * that we are in the 
midst of a revolution, bloodless as yet,” that we are to come out, 
“ fyr the rescue of public liberty.” ‘This is the reason that we 
are divided into two great classes—“ those who deceive, and those 
who from culpable inattention to the concerns of their country, 
suffer themselves to be deceived.” Who are these desperadoes, 
that at the heels of a military usurper have broken into the cita- 
del of liberty, and robbed us of our charter? Jt must be admit- 
ted that there are a great many of these robbers and thieves; 
they have taken possession of whole States. Maine is one, New 
Hampshire is another! Can this be any thing else than rank 
political fanaticism, and in men too, who might be the glory of, 
the land! I would not for any earthly consideration, entertain | 
the same sentiments of those who are opposed to me, that they 
treely express of us. And of whom are these arrogant and un-| 
charitable opinions entertained; a majority, a large majority, 1 
assert, of the People of the United States, of the hard-working 








People of the United States, who have fought their way to liber- 
ty, and are now enjoying unexampled blessings; these are the| 


People who are stupidly and madly pulling down the pillars of 
the constitution upon their own heads. 

These political heresies are radical, they are shamefully anti- 
republican and aristocratic, they show a deep-seated malady. A 
total want of confidence in the virtue and intelligence of the 
People; that they are incapable of self-government. They show 
something still worse, a want of confidence in human nature, 
and that the great experiment of human liberty has failed. These 
opinions are spread far and wide through the press ; they are con- 
veyed to Europe ; there they strengthen the arm of despotism, 
and weaken both the hopes and exertions of the friends of man- 
kind. At home they poison the minds of youth, by creating im- 
aginary distinctions between the rich and the poor, as though the 
country was in danger from the poor; (the poor and feeble are 
not those that overturn governments ;) between the educated and 
uneducated classes as they are called; as though none but the 
educated could be trusted with self-government. These opin- 
ions strike at the root of free government ; they want the spirit 
of benevolence; they are irreligious; they spread discord and 


hatred, and are deeply connected with the present party disor- | 


ders, so disgraceful to all sides. 
be no compromise whatever. 
You see, Mr. Chairman, that thus far [ have not spoken of the 
President except incidentally, and I have notnamed the adminis- 
tration. The kind of warfare lately carried on by the United 
States Senate, by what I am sorry to say has been very violent 
and disorderly proceedings, is European, and not American. It 
is an attempt to separate the faithful servants of the People from 
the People themselves, In other countries the administration is 
often one thing, and the People another. But that cannot long 
be the case here. The administration do the will of the People, 
and when they cease to do it, they must soon cease to exist. ‘To 
the last moment of the last session of Congress, a majority of 
those Representatives who came last from the People, approved 
of what has been done in relation to the United States Bank. 
The only question for us, therefore, to decide, is, whether we do 


With these opinions there must 


or do not approve of our own policy and conduct. That is the! 


question. Instead, therefore, of treating the President as a des- 
pot and usurper, why do they not come to us with their com- 
plaints? If any wrong has been done, we have done it; let us 


not, therefore, basely shift the blame, if there be any, from our 


ywn shoulders upon those of our faithful servants, } 


hy st of the Proaident ia thin ; “— 
lhe merit of the President is this, and it isa high merit in 


ry Opinion; it is that of having been a bold, honest, and inde- 
pendent servant of the people. Jn pirticular, beeause he took 


] ' . : -_— } . 
von hinself the responsibi ity, before public opinion was formed 


bringing the interoal improvement qvestion, and the Bank 


tho . . - sip! ry ' ? ’ 
yuestion, to the test ol just principles. ae President has used 


the right language; “he took upon himself the responsibility” 
of recommending what the people ought to approve, and have 
approved. These are the men in this country that we want, 
who let their popularity take care of itself, while they go on to 
do what they think right. 

It seems to me that the general policy of the people of the 
United States, in the administration of their government, is very 
plain and simple, though certainly it is not understood so well 
as it ought to be. What is the progress of civilization, but to 
correct errors and reform abuses? What is it in government 
but to prevent the unrighteous distribution of property by law! 
What is it but to leave it to be distributed as equally as may be 
by the various industry, talents, and genius of men? This is 
the order of distribution which God has established, and man 
cannot, if he will, finally counteract it. What is it but to break 
down monopoly, which in all ages has been the curse of all 
curses, and to such an extent, that the very earth which God 
gave to man, with a command, that he should increase and mul- 
tiply and replenish it, has even in civilized Europe, and down to 
our own day, been monopolized in the hands of a few thousand 
families. By plain and simple policy, 1 mean that the people 
should, from time to time, take from every department of the 
government, executive as well as others, all those powers that 
are not essential to our federal and state system. By this I 
mean, the power of political patronage and corruption in the 
hands of political men. By plain and simple policy, that the 
people should give away as little power as possible, and retain 
as much as they can. It is for this reason that the Bank has 
been put down; that was a great power given away. For the 
same reason, the power of internal improvements, except those 
that are strictly national, has been denied, That, also, would 
have been an immense power given away to the government, 
and especially to the executive, and of course liable to be abused. 
It is better that this power should be exercised by the people in 
their respective States, for in these we can more thoroughly su- 
pervise and correct the abuses of such a power. The patronage 
that might have been given to the President by the disbursement 
of an immense sum in internal improvements, would have dou- 
bled his power and influence. Is the man who voluntarily gives 
‘up such powers, and tells his fellow citizens that they had better 
exercise them, is he a usurper? By plain and simple policy, I 
mean that the people should in their several towns and cities en- 
large all the powers that are peculiarly domestic, because this is 
the best possible government. No President, or Governor, nor 
State or general government, can, in their domestic relations, 
manage our concerns as well as we ourselves can. For the 
same reason, and because the State governments are also domes- 
tic governments, and under our immediate supervision or con- 
trol, it is equally a plain and simple policy, that our State rights 
should be held sacred, and that in all cases of doubtful construc- 
tion of the Constitution, that we should lean in favor of State 
power and State rights. This, also, is to retain power in the 
hands of the people; and after all, if we are to remain a united 
people, the general government will have power enough—there 
is no fear of that. By plain and simple policy, I mean that the 
government should be economical; that there should be as few 
public officers as possible, and as little executive or other patro- 
nage as possible with which to bribe the partisans and inflame 
|the natural evils of party. By plain and simple policy, I mean, 
that in all things we should show a generous trust in the people, 
which is the only trust under heaven that we have, and that this 
may not fail us, let us do all in our power to make our people 
enlightened and virtuous. The idea of a strong, of an energetic, 
government, was a delusion. It is a strong people that we want, 
a people made contented and happy by feeling that all are equal- 
ly dealt with; a people distinguished by their education, and 
moral energy. Such a people will make a strong government 
of course. It was thought that a strong government could be 
/made by the people giving away their power, but the more they 
|have given away, the more feeble they have been; this is the 
‘history of all governments. ‘The European governments are 
crumbling to atoms. There is only one kind of government left 
to make an experiment with, and that is self-government, it is 
our democratic government, if that fails, all fails. But it cannot 
fail, this is the hope that God has reserved for mankind—it is im- 
_ pious to doubt it. 

Mr. Chairman, whatever be the fate of our district election, is 
comparatively of little importance, but just political opinions in 
this respectable State are of great moment. 





We have long 
been pursuing a phantom, and we have had the unenviable dis- 
tinction of being nearly alone. We are governed by our an- 
‘cient prejudices, our leading men therefore are powerless in the 


nation, our politics are impracticable. Let us endeavor then, by 
all the wisdom and moderation in our power, to induce our re- 
spectable neimhbors and friends to give up these old prejudices, 
znd to become reconciled to the ereat body of their fellow citi- 
zens, so that our happy and prosperous State may revain its 


woated aad deserved power and influence in the country. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 88. 


In the name and by the authority of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, by GEORGE WOLF, Governor of the said Com- 


monwealth. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Wuereas, I have received authentic information, that WIL- 
LIAM PERRY, late of the City of Philadelphia, was on the af- 
ternoon of Friday, the 3d of October instant, wantonly, malicious- 
ly, and inhumanly stabbed with a knife or other sharp instrument, 
by some unknown person, of which stabbing, the said William 
Perry died, after languishing until about two o’clock of the fol- 
Jowing morning. And 

Whereas, All efforts to discover and bring to justice the per- 
petrator of said murder, have hitherto proved ineffectual. And 

Whereas, The reputation of the Government, the peace and 
security of its citizens, and the obligations of justice and humani- 
ty, require that the perpetrator of an offence so heinous, should be 
brought to speedy and condign punishment. I have therefore 
thought it proper and expedient, [in addition to the reward al- 
ready offered by the Mayor of the City of Philadelphia, for the 
same object,] to issue this my Proclamation, hereby offering 


A REWARD OF $600, 


to any person or persons who shall discover, apprehend and se- 
cure within any jail of this Commonwealth, the perpetrator or 
perpetrators of the said murder, to be paid upon his or their trial 
and conviction of the offence aforesaid; and all judges, justices, 
sheriffs, coroners, constables and other officers, within this Com- 
monwealth, are hereby required and enjoined to be attentive and 
vigilant in inquiring after, and bringing to justice the person on 
persons guilty of the crime aforesaid. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the State, at Har- 
risburg, this eleventh day of October, in the year of our Lord, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, and of the Common- 
wealth the fifty-ninth. 

By the Governor— 
JAMES TRIMBLE, Deputy Secretary. 


PROSPECTUS 
FOR THE 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 





The Concressionat GLose, which we commenced publishing at the 
last Session of Congress, will be continued through the approaching 
one. It will be published in the same form, and at the same price; 
that is, once a week, on a double royal sheet, made up in quarto form, 
at ONE DOLLAR per copy, during the session. When any important 
subject is discussed, we propose to print an Extra sheet. Subscribers 
may calculate on at Jeast three or four extra sheets. At the close of 
the Session, an Jndezx will be made for the Ist and 2d Sessions, and 
sent to all the subscribers. 

We shall pay to the reporters alone, for preparing the reports that 
will be published in this paper, more than one hundred dollars a week, 
during the Session. In publishing it, therefore, at one dollar for all the 
numbers printed during the Session, we may boast of affurding the most 
important inforination at the cheapest price. 

TERMS, 
1 copy during the Session, —- . - $1 00 
11 copies during the Session, - - - $10 00 

Payment may be made by mail, postage paid, at our risk. The 
notes of any specie-paying Bank will be received. 

> No attention will be paid to any order, unless the money accom- 
pany it. oct 29—3w 





PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING 


A SPLENDID MAP 
OF THE 


STATE OF MISSISSIPPI; 


To be laid off in mile squares, or sections, on the plan adopted by 
the General Government in surveying the public lands. 


By JOHN LA TOURRETTE, Southern Map-maker. 








AN accurate map of the State of Mississippi, including the Territo- 
ry lately acquired trom the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, and so 
much of that part of the State of Louisiana which is on the east side of 
the Mississippi river as to include New Orleans ; from thence eastwardly 
to Mobile Point, or the southern extremity of the State of Alabama: 
and from thence Northwardly to the ‘Tennessee state line. ‘Uhis will 
embrace the two cities, New Orleans and Mobile, and show the connex- 
ion between them; also that portion of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
lands lying within the State of Alabama, so as to include the whole of 
the lands acquired by the late treaties with the abovementioned tribes of 
Indians—thereby extibiting a Map of the entire State, together with a 
portion of the adjoining States. ‘he size of the Map is to be 4 by 5 or 
5 1-2 feet, to contain 20 square feet or upwards. < 

For the purpose of making this map correct, the publisher takes exact 
copies of aj! the township maps (made by the United States Surveyors, 
from which the lands are sold) at the different Land Offices. 
| The map is to be lined with canvass, mounted on rollers, and finished 
in handsome style. It is to be projected on a scale of six miles to an 
inch, with the Range, ‘Township, and Section lines on it; calculated to 
exhibit each section and fractional section of land, so that a person can 
| point to the tract on which he lives. ‘Te Counties are all to be put in 
their proper forins. ‘Vhe Land office Districts are to be shown on the 








Map. Each ‘Vown end Post office on its right quarter section, with the 
jname annexed. ‘Lhe watey courses to be laid down correctly, and the 
|tailes, by water, marked on all that ore navigable, so that each person 
jean see how far he is frora market. The principal reads ere to be mark- 
ed through the sections with as much accuracy as practicable, with the 
|distance, in miles, letween the towns or ploces of nete; many of the 
lroads will be measured by the publisher, whe has constructed and made 
| i mechine forthe «xpress purpese of ascertaining the distance that be 
jtravels, 80 28 to inaic if correctiv on the Map. ‘The Margins of the 


iM ip are to Combai: suilutic statintic il tables. 
' Sep. 26—3w 





